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EDITOR'S NOTE 

As newly appointed Editor of the Wood Duck I will use my capacities 
to a full extent hoping to maintain the high standards set by my predecessors. 
With your co-operation I hope to instil in the Wood Duck a more original 
trend of thought and new outlooks on its material over the coming season. I 
would be grateful if the Junior section of the Club participated to a fuller 
extent in the contribution of articles. I would like to advocate originality 
and new material because these two factors constitute the successful progress 
and survival of any publication. With this in mind I will, by and by, intro¬ 
duce new sections which I hope will embrace a universality of interests e.g. 
flowers, birds, mammals etc... Many have promised their co-operation and I 
hope that good articles will be forthcoming from them. 

A. Salvadori 

NOTE: Please submit all articles and correspondence pertaining to the Wood 
Duck to - A. Salvadori, Dept, of Mathematics, University of Guelph, Guelph. 
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Members are reminded that original material is constantly required by the 
Editor in order to maintain the present high level. Articles should be sub¬ 
mitted not later than the 10th. of each month for publication in the same 
month. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOUTHWARD MIGRATION OF THRUSHES 


AT ROSE HILL ROAD. ONTARIO. IN 1966 

Almost-daily observations on the southward migration of thrushes xjere 
made by the writer, often assisted by his wife, Rachel, at a small bird-study 
area at Rose Hill Road, between Fort Erie and Ridgeway, Ontario, during the 
summer and fall of 1966. The most regular and productive study time was from 
just before early dawn until about one or two hours after sunrise. In the 
early dawn, when the overhead migrants began to make their call notes heard, 
a listener could determine the identity of the migrating species, the direc¬ 
tion of their flight, and their relative abundance. Near the middle of 
September it was usually possible to count approximately 100 calls per minute 
from thrushes overhead for about 15 or 20 minutes, with 5 or more additional 
minutes of fewer calls both before and after the peak. I believe, however, 
that any useful numerical estimate of the number of birds that issue these 
numerous sounds overhead is impossible. All figures given below refer to the 
approximate number of grounded, separate individuals actually seen or heard. 

The observers were within a three-acre area, though some of the birds counted 
might be as much as several hundred feet outside the area. 

Thrush migration was apparently entirely nocturnal. Several times it 
was possible to recognise a spaced series of calls given by one migrating 
individual, showing that the direction of flight was approximately from north 
to south. With few exceptions, diurnal passerine migrants in late summer and 
fall fly either east or west over this locality, their movements paralleling 
the north shore of nearby Lake Erie. The last of the thrushes came to earth 
each morning before there was sufficient light to identify them easily by 
color or markings. In this half-light, after first dropping down into trees 
or shrubs, many, but apparently not all of them, repeated over and over their 
typical call notes. In general, the more thrushes there were, the more vigor¬ 
ously and the longer each one called. Counting the number of the grounded 
birds that were calling in the early morning was the most useful basis on 
which to build the day's thrush count, even though some individuals were 
silent. Experience provided several additional techniques for adding still 
other individuals seen at this time or later, but presumably not heard in the 
dawn chorus. 

The first evidence of thrush migration was noted just before dawn, 
August 20, when Veery call notes were heard from the sky above. The night 
calls of migrating Veeries increased during the next 10 or 11 days, achiev¬ 
ing their maximum from about September 1 to 6, following which there were 
progressively fewer until the last one was recorded on the 16th. 

Omitting until a later article the story of the abnormally early 
Swainsons Thrush that arrived August 12, the first birds of this species 
were heard August 28, and several were noted nightly thereafter. September 7, 
the first morning when there was a very noticeable increase in Swainson's 
Thrush migrants, was also the first morning with an appreciable reduction in . 
Veeries. The number of Swainson's Thrushes maintained a constant, high peak 
from the 7th through the 24th, both as heard overhead in the early dawn, and 
as observed grounded during the day. Then a rapid decrease occurred during 
a three-day period, so that by September 27 only an occasional straggler 
remained. Only 3 or 4 were seen or heard during early October. An exceptionally 
late one was observed visiting a bird bath October 15. 


continued next page, 
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Observations on Thrush Migrations (cont.) 

After the first call notes of Gray-cheeked Thrushes were heard over 
Rose Hill Road September 9, this species increased during the next week, 
after which it maintained a maximum of both overhead migration activity and 
grounded numbers throughout the last half of the month. On the night of 
September 30r- October 1, and again on the three following nights, many more 
Gray-cheeks departed than arrived, after which from the 4th to the 12th only 
one or two individuals were recorded each day at the study area. None were 
found after October 12. 

The first Hermit Thrush appeared September 23. From 1 to about 3 
(or 5 at most) were recorded almost daily thereafter until about the middle of 
October. 

No certain signs of Wood Thrush migration were noted. Not more than 
one individual of this species was recorded in any one day, and evidence 
suggests that at least; some of these may have come from nearby localities, 
attracted by the many berries in the study area. 

A summary of the numerical range of the daily counts of grounded 
individuals during the period of maximum abundance for species may be of 
interest} Wood Thrush, 0-1; Hermit Thrush, 1-3; Swainson's Thrush, 15-35; 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, 12-25; Veery, 1-6 (usually 1-3). Since the common call 
note of^grounded Hermit Thrushes can be heard only a fraction as far as the 
notes of the other species, the proportion of Hermit Thrushes to the others 
n&y not have been quite so low in actuality as the above figures indicate. 

Beardslee and Mitchell (1965) state that the maximum number of Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrushes recorded in a day in the Niagara Frontier Region, even on 
organized area-wide counts, is 14. In the present study most of the dally 
counts of grounded birds were higher than this throughout a two-week period, 
and if the number of overhead migrants that were heard could have been judged, 
it is certain that * day's count frequently would have been several times as 
great as the previously recorded maximum of 14. It is, of course, possible 
that this species may have increased. Another explanation for this disparity, 
however, based on observable facts, is that the Gray-cheek is one of the shy¬ 
est and most secretive of birds, even more than the other thrushes, usually 
iurking in ox quickly retreating to dense dark places where even the bird 
itself can seldom be seen, to say nothing of its identification marks. 

Previous records on this thrush were influenced by still other factors: the 
inadequacy of the field guides in clarifying how to identify it; the reluc¬ 
tance of many observers to report it because of its reputed scarcity and be¬ 
cause of their lack of confidence in identifying it correctly; the fact that 
few birders can distinguish its call notes with certainty; and that in any 
case, still fewer are out birding at the early hour when Gray-cheeks are 
calling. Birders seldom misidentify it; they just let it go unidentified. 

These influences greatly outweigh the contrary effect produced by the 
frequent tendency to misidentify other thrushes and report them as Grey-cheeks. 
Especially Hermit Thrushes, less shy and also possessing gray cheeks and 
lacking a buffy eye ring, are regularly reported as Gray-cheeked Thrushes. 

As with the Hermit Thrush, the number of grounded Veeries counted in 
proportion to Swainson's and Gray-cheeked Thrushes does not fairly represent 
this species. This is indicated by the Veery's greater proportion of over¬ 
head flight calls to ground counts. By this criterion, only between one-half 
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and one-third as large a proportion of the grounded Veeries actually present 
were being counted as was accomplished with the other two species. This is 
explained by the fact that a grounded migrant Veery is much less likely to call 
than a Swainson's or a Gray-cheek, and if it does, it is vocal for a much 
shorter time. By any means of calculation, however, Veeries constitute only 
a small fraction of the total number of thrushes that migrate through here. 

Harold H. Axtell 


i WOODS . WATERS AND WILDLIFE 

Why is it that the outdoors lovers and the bird-watchers and the 
naturalists are fighting so hard against things like air pollution, water 
pollution, overcrowding of the land, overuse of pesticides, and indiscriminate 
dumping of waste products here, there and everywhere? Is it just that these 
people think nature is especially pretty and can't bear to see civilization 
encroach on the wild? 

No, it's not just that according to the Federation of Ontario Natur¬ 
alists. We think the basic reason nature lovers are conservationists is that 
from studying and appreciating the lives of animals and birds they have 
learned some basic principles about what it is to be a living thing in a 
living world...whether the living thing is a man or a bluebird. 

They have learned that all living things are interrelated. You can¬ 
not change one aspect of nature without creating equal changes in other areas 
of nature. If the web of nature is seriously upset, all creatures suffer. 

Naturalists have learned that each species of living creature requires 
a particular habitat, which will supply its particular needs for food, warmth, 
nesting sites, and living space. All animals and birds are alike in their 
need for clean air and watet and all are susceptible to poisonous material 
which enters their environment. If an animal's habitat is sufficiently changed 
it cannot survive. 

Man is also an animal, although he has the spark of the divine. Like 
other living things, man must breathe, drink, eat, sleep, and have a warm 
home for his family. Like other living things, man suffers when the web of 
nature is drastically changed. Man also cannot survive if the habitat he has 
become adapted to through millions of years of evolution changes too greatly. 

Naturalists are like the miners who carry a canary down into the mines 
so they will know when dangerous gases are filling the air. When the canary 
gets sick and dies, the miners take drastic action, for they know that their 
own lives are at stake. When naturalists see the balance of nature destroyed; 
when they see that species after species of wild animal has become extinct 
in the last hundred years; when they see poisons and pollutants poured into 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, and the land we depend on for our 
livelihood...they become worried, like the miners, not for the canary or for 
the bluebird, but for the people. 


James Woodford 
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A PROBLEM OF POLLUTION 


One of the many threats to our natural environment is the poisoning 
of our streams, rivers and lakes with man-made chemicals, factory effluent 
and sewage. I was indeed impressed by the efforts being made by naturalists 
and others in Ontario to persuade the public and our legislators to tackle 
this problem. 

Less often considered is the pollution of the seas and oceans around 
our shores, which is occurring because of man's technological blunders. One 
case of this is the recent discovery of appreciable quantities of pesticides 
in the bodies of Antarctic penguins, and another is the " Torrey Canyon " 
disaster, which was headlined several months ago. 

When the tanker ran aground several miles off the coast of Cornwall, 
England's southwestern-most county and a vacationer's paradise, over 60,000 
tons of oil spewed out from her onto the seas to be driven by the prevailing 
winds towards the fine beaches and coves of the coast. The government acted 
by sending a fleet of ships to spray emulsifying detergent onto the oil, thus 
dispersing it and protecting the beaches. 

One might expect as naturalists to be pleased at this action as oil 
is a source of danger particularly to sea-birds. Indeed for many years one 
of the main tasks of the Mousehole (Cornwall) R.S.P.C.A. centre has been the 
cleaning of birds with oiled feathers, and many birds have been saved which 
would otherwise have died of exposure or by drowing. As well as this oil may 
act as a corrosive if swallowed. As a result of these dangers the population 
of auks (murres, puffins etc.) and gannets will be reduced to the verge of 
extinction in this area because one medium-sized oil tanker ran aground. 

However, the use of detergent for oil dispersion has precedent in a 
smaller but similar incident in September 1966 on the south-eastern coast 
of England on the Medway estuary. About 2,000 tons of crude oil escaped from 
a tanker, and before detergent was used at least 5,000 birds (mainly gulls 
and shore birds) were killed because of oiled feathers etc... However the 
damage due to the detergent was probably greater as many marine plants and 
small animals (e.g. molluscs, Crustacea, shellfish) were destroyed. Thus the 
ecological structure of these marshes has been changed, and many of the breed¬ 
ing species of birds will not return as their food supply is no longer there. 
How quickly nature can re-establish the balance is as yet unknown, but clearly 
this will not be for several years. 

Obviously then as present methods are neither safe nor efficient, 
let us hope that the British and other governments will sponsor research 
which will enable the new oil-tankers to travel the seas without always 
threatening to sterilise the coasts which they pass. 

John Kelly 


DID YOU KNOW.... 

.... that two Manx Shearwaters banded as chicks in Wales were 
reported from the province of Santa Catarina in Brazil, having travelled 
4,000 miles in the first six weeks of their flying life. 


Enc. Brit. Book of Year 1966 
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THE VANISHING CRANES 


The Whooping Crane is probably North America's most famous bird. Its 
fight against extinction has been in the public eye since 1915. 

The Whooping Crane was never a common bird like the Passenger Pigeon 
and was probably most common long ago when the glaciers left vast wet areas 
over the continent. There is little reliable information about the status of 
the Whooping Crane from the early explorers because they constantly confused 
it with the Sandhill Crane as Audubon did. There were two species of Whooping 
Crane in North America. These were the present-day race of migratory birds 
and a non-migratory race in Louisiana. The only remnants of the latter race 
are two birds in the Audubon Zoo which are the children of the last true 
Louisiana Whooping Crane and a migratory Whooping Crane. 

In 1915 the danger of the extinction of the Whooping Crane first 
became apparent. An extensive search for cranes revealed only 14 wild Whoopers 
and one in captivity. A Mr. Allen of the National Audubon Society was sent 
to study the habits of the cranes. After 3 years he submitted his report, 
but it was only on habits in winter and migration up to the northern states. 

He was then placed in charge of the Whooping Cranes at their wintering grounds 
in Aransas National Park and it is largely through his efforts that the cranes 
were saved. 

Several years later an injured crane x*as captured and became the 
possession of the government. The other crane in captivity was owned by the 
Audubon Zoo, and the director of the zoo, being more scientist than natural¬ 
ist, would not let his crane out of the park. When he had finally been per¬ 
suaded to enlarge the crane's cage from 12ft. to 50ft. the two cranes were 
mated. However, since no prior agreement had been made as to the ownership 
of the young, nothing short of an act of congress could have got them away 
from the zoo. The reasons for wanting the birds removed from the zoo were two¬ 
fold. Firstly, the enclosure was not large enough to accomodate the mating 
display of the cranes. In this the male dances around the female, sometimes 
leaping six feet into the air and throwing back his head. Secondly, if a 
catastrophe such as a hurricane should strike it could wipe out the world 
population of Whooping cranes in captivity. Later another adult bird was 
captured, and a youngster was taken from the nesting grounds when it was too 
young to fly north with the flock. 

The wild birds have been increasing, though not steadily, until at 
last count their numbers were up to 46. Several hazards have faced the cranes 
over the years, two of the worst being the location of an Air Force bombing 
range right next to their wintering grounds, and the fact that a coastal 
waterway runs through the middle of them. Thoughtless people take shots at 
them from their barges. 

The mystery of the cranes nesting grounds was not solved until 1950, 
when a plane on a survey of breeding ducks and geese spotted a pair on a nest 
in Wood Buffalo Park. Five years ago a project was started to take eggs from 
the wild to build up a stock of breeding birds for later release. Because of 
the unfortunate results with the artificial raising of wild Whooping Cranes 
in the past, the projact started with Sandhill Cranes. Eggs were taken from 
many SandhillCrane nests and different methods of carrying and incubating 
them were tried.Many "do's" and "dont's" were learnt from the Sandhill Cranes. 


continued next page 
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THE VANISHING CRANES (cont.) 

Every three years there is a drop in the Whooping Crane population. This 
is because the non breeding population, made up mostly of sub-adult first 
year birds, have been shot at by farmers. Every third year is a dry year in 
the prairies, and when the sloughs and marshes dry up the Whooping Cranes 
go into the wheat fields to feed, where many are shot. This year,1967, is 
the first year of the new Whooping Crane project and also the last wet year 
before the expected dry year. Cosequently the birds that will hatch from the 
eggs taken would probably have died anyway. The young from the eggs taken 
and their young will be used to build up a breeding population of 50 birds. 
Then their young will be released to join the wild flock. 

The feat of the Whooping Crane in climbing from a population of 14 
to 46 is indeed remarkable and so long as they continue to breed there is 
every possibility they will survive. The public has also played a great part 
in preventing the extinction of the Whoopers and its feelings are best summed 
up in the words of Mr. Allen, the man who has contributed most to their sur¬ 
vival, who said " When you see a Whooping Crane walk by you feel ashamed ". 

Russel Kardos 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 1967-1968 

Over the past few years it has become increasingly difficult to 
reserve the Westdale Secondary School Auditorium on dates which would match 
the availability of the Audubon Films. Finally, this season, it has become 
impossible. It has therefore been found necessary to change the location of 
the lectures to the Scott Park Secondary School Auditorium on King St. East, 
in Hamilton. The films will, of course be of the same high quality we have 
enjoyed for so many seasons, and we sincerely hope that no one will be in¬ 
convenienced by this change of venue. 

Members are reminded that the work of selling tickets is greatly 
reduced if season tickets are purchased ahead of time rather than at the 
Box Office on opening night. Tickets are available now from any member of 
the executive, and may be obtained at any Club meeting. Tickets may also be 
obtained by writing to AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS, P.0. BOX 384, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Prices are: 

FAMILY SEASON TICKET.$7:00 

SINGLE SEASON TICKET.$4:00 


Single night tickets will be available each night at the Box Office. Prices 
will be - $1:00 for adults ; 50$ for students and children. 

Why not join us this year for five exciting trips with some of the 
world's leading naturalists and nature photographers? 

******************************** 


DID YOU KNOW.... 

....that the Horned Coot of the high Andean Plateau in South 
America constructs an underwater cone-shaped platform of stones approximately 
13 feet in diameter and up to 3 feet high? Some stones weigh up to one pound 
and on top of the stones a nest of soft vegetable matter is then constructed 
up to 6.5 feet across and 2 feet high. 


Bull. Br. Orn. Club, 85:84-88 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The meeting for September will be held at the Headquarters Building 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 P.M. on Wednesday, September 20th . 

The speaker will be Mr. John Carey who will show his latest movie 
taken during a recent field trip to India. Refreshments will be served. 


FIELD EVENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 

Sunday. September 17 - Nature photography trip to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary 

under the able leadership of Mr. Clarence Smith. 

Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennell & James Sts. at 
9:30 A.M. Bring lunch. Mr. Smith can be contacted 
at 522-8100 

Saturday, September 23 - Mr. George Meyers will lead a field trip to the 
Effingham area to study a Carolinian Zone forest. 

Many interesting trees and shrubs will be seen. Meet 
at the Grimsby Beach interchange of the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Highway at 9:30 A.M. Bring lunch. 

******************************** 

REPORT ON THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club was held 
in the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 P.M. on 
the evening of May 8th., 1967. 

It having been determined that a quorum of members was present, the 
meeting was opened by the President, Mr. John Miles. After some initial 
announcements concerning Club activities reports were read by the chairmen 
of the committees on membership, sanctuary and Audubon Screen Tours. A report 
by the Treasurer, Miss Lydia Hamilton, indicated that the financial position 
of the Club is sound. 

A motion was then read by Mr. John Carey opposing the possible build¬ 
ing of a road through Coote's Paradise. After some brief discussion the motion 
was put to a vote and carried by a majority of those present. Copies of the 
resolution have been released to the press, radio, provincial and local 
governments and other interested organisations. A copy has been appended to 
this issue of the Wood Duck for the benefit of those members who were unable 
to attend. 

Business then proceeded with the election of officers for the coming 
year. The Past President, Mr. Robert Westmore, took the Chair and proposed 
a slate of 12 directors. Since no nominations were received from the floor, 
the slate presented was duly elected. The new directors then retired to elect 
Pricipal Officers for the year. During this interval members entertained with 
slides from their own collections. 

The meeting was closed by the new President, Mr. Robert Challis. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 
in 

The Arts and Science Department 
HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Of all the species of wildlife, that of the bird is probably the 
most easily observed during the normal round of human activities. It is there¬ 
fore natural that this subject should be one of the most popular for nature 
writers and the following is a fair sample of the newest books on this topic. 

A Field Guide to Western Birds , by Roger Tory Peterson. This complete¬ 
ly rewritten volume of the famous Peterson Field Guide series is much enlarged 
and now includes not only Western Canada and Alaska but also a section on 
Hawaiian birds. Every illustration is new and both these and the text are 
thoroughly cross-referenced for rapid and easy use in the field. Simple, con¬ 
venient and complete, the book employs Mr. Peterson's well-known system of 
identification which emphasizes the distinguishing characteristics of birds 
when seen at a distance. 

Birds of Prey of Northeastern North America is by L. A. Hausman, and 
is an authoritative account which covers the three general classifications of 
birds of prey; vultures; hawks, eagles and falcons; and owls. As well as 
thorough treatment of the habitats, characteristics and distinguishing features 
of these birds, the author discusses their part in maintaining the balance of 
nature. Folklore concerning the species is also discussed in some detail and 
the whole is richly illustrated in pen and ink drawings. 

Faith McNulty has written of The Whooping Crane , a majestic, regal, 
shy bird of the wilderness. The rescue of this bird from the brink of extinct¬ 
ion has become the symbol of a newly developed conservation conscience and a 
lesson in the can-do art and science of wildlife management. This book tells 
of the steadfast devotion and dedication to a bird of many persons, of human 
mistakes, of miscalculations, greed, neglect, skill, of the monumental effort 
to locate the nesting grounds and to provide a safe sanctuary for the cranes 
on their wintering grounds. 

Well known for his Waterfowl of the World , Jean Delacour, one of the 
world's foremost and most widely travelled ornithologists and naturalists, 
writes his memoirs in The Living Air . In his many expeditions, especially to 
the Caribbean, to the Middle and Far East, he collected and observed wild 
life, found many species new to science and met many famous and influential 
men. Now in his seventies, Jean Delacour is above all an enthusiast, whose 
work as a master naturalist has made a great contribution to zoological and 
botanical knowledge and whose autobiography provides a fascinating picture 
of a dedicated man. 

Birds of Europe by John Gould. John Gould was one of the most in¬ 
fluential British ornithologists of the 19th century. In spite of the feet 
that the study of birds has made enormous strides in the last 125 years, his 
drawings have stood the test of time and must still be numbered among the 
masterpieces of ornithological art. A beautiful book consisting of 160 re¬ 
productions with accompanying text matter brought up to date. 

Mary Ziegler 


******************************** 




Moved by - 
Seconded by - 

That the following Resolution be accepted by the Meeting: 

A RESOLUTION RESPECTING THE PROPOSED HIGHWAY THROUGH COOTE'S PARADISE 

"WHEREAS a proposal is being considered by the City of Hamilton for construction 
of a new road connecting Hamilton and Dundas to be a "parkway" running from 
Highway 102 across land north of McMaster University Campus and south of the 
shore of Coote's Paradise to join the Hamilton Street system approximately at 
York and Dundurn Streets or possibly at the east-west expressway proposed to 
terminate in that vicinity; 

AND WHEREAS Coote's Paradise was decreed a Crown Game Preserve by the Provincial 
Government in 1927 and has since that time been administered and developed with 
nature trails and plantings by the Royal Botanical Gardens; 

AND WHEREAS the contrast of the beauty of the Western Entrance to Hamilton with 
the industrialized face of the Eastern entrance to the city is glaringly evident; 

AND WHEREAS the Hamilton Naturalists' Club wishes to maintain the growing interest 
of the general public for outdoor recreation, and believes that the opportunities 
for peaceful nature walks and education in natural history subjects, afforded by 
the area in question are unparalleled; 

AND WHEREAS man has evolved as a part of a natural community with plants and 
animals, and having more leisure time the value of wildlife and wild lands 
becomes increasingly important if we are to live a full, healthy and satisfying 
life in the artificial environment which is increasing so rapidly, and therefore 
the introduction into Coote's Paradise of traffic with attendant noise, dust and 
fumes would spell the end of this highly important area which has already been 
grossly abused by indiscriminate pollution; 

AND WHEREAS a marsh such as Coote's Paradise is a remnant of Canada as it has been 
since ancient times with its rich complex community of organisms which, once 
destroyed, can never be recreated regardless of the budget any future generation 
could provide; 

AND WHEREAS for the sake of expediency natural areas are being systemically 
sacrificed, it is manifest that we are literally at the crossroads of time and 
must stoutly defend Coote's Paradise and other select areas or condemn our 
children to a world of concrete; 

AND WHEREAS there are alternative plans to the proposed highway which should be 
considered to save the valuable natural assets in Coote's Paradise; 

AND WHEREAS the Hamilton Naturalists' Club believes that it is properly a 
function of the Provincial Government and of the City of Hamilton to maintain 
Coote's Paradise in its natural state; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Hamilton Naturalists' Club petitions the 
Governments of the Province of Ontario and of the City of Hamilton, to maintain 
Coote's Paradise as a Crown Game Preserve free from encroachments of any kind in 
perpetuity." 


Accepted by a quorum of Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, present at the Annual Meeting of the Society, held at the 
Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington, 
Ontario, on Monday, the eighth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-seven. 
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